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Ladies and Gentlemen: — ^In being selected to deliver the first 
Annual Address before the Pennsylyania Institute of PhUadelphia, 
I acknowledge that I have felt myself greatly honored and deeply 
gratified. The personal satisfaction connected with the perform- 
ance of which duty, is only alloyed with a sense of personal 
unfitness for the task, and the regret that the choice had not fallen 
upon one better fitted for it. The peculiar duties connected with 
my profession, and the studies to which the ministers of Christ are 
mostly confined, not being such as to make them familiar with the 
works and the walks of the Mechanic or Inventor. Yet personally 
I must confess to a peculiar fondness for mechanical pursuits. The 
sharp edge of the well ground chisel haa always shone before my 
eyes with a lustre more fascinating than that of the useless but 
ornamental diamond, whilst a well proportioned or skilfully ad- 
justed Lathe or Engine has to me an attractiveness, as great as the 
well formed racer in the eyes of the Breeder and Trainer. In fact 
I do not think that the Sportsman ever seized his gun with greater 
avidity, than I do the hammer and saw ; when after a day's toil and 
labor in the arduous and exhausting duties of my ministry I seek 
recreation. I have great respect for a tenpenny nail : and knock 
him on the head with a feeling of personal complacency as great as 
that with which the Sportsman bags his bird. Even in my youth 
I can remember the exquisite delight that I experienced when I 
was permitted to take charge of the old Kitehen clock. Nor shall I 
ever forget the great laugh that I and the old wag had together ; as 
he put his hands over his round sunny face to hide his broad smiles, 
when after doctoring him for some internal disorder ; (which even 
oil could not remove,) I set him agoing ; and found the old gentle- 
man struck me dumb for he went backwards. I have had many a 
hearty laugh with other two-legged machines that go on "tick" but 
I look back with pleasure unalloyed, upon that hearty laugh en- 
, joyed between me and the old kitchen clock. 

The Institution whose first yearly exhibition has just been 
closed. Whilst it is in many respects similar in character to the 
American Institution of New York, the National of Washing- 
ton, and the Franklin Institute of this city. Yet. diflPers from all 



of them in one respect : and that is, it is to be confined to the 
young. In this point of view it is peculiarly interesting. Even we 
who are older and somewhat experienced in the cares, and know 
somewhat of the emptiness and vanity of worldly honors, even we I 
say are gratified if the efforts which we have made have com- 
mended themselves to the approbation of our fellow citizens. The 
rewards in the shape of diplomas, or medals bestowed by the 
Franklin Institute upon the meritorious artizan carrying with them 
a vast amount of satisfaction to the recipient. Yet we all know from 
personal experience that the honors gained in youth are pecu- 
liarly grateful, the Chaplets that rest upon the fair young head are 
not often lined with thorns. What money ever gave a tithe of the 
pleasure that the first dollar received as the reward of early toil, 
when thrown with glistening eye and a palpitating bosom into a 
fond mother's lap. So that we feel to night that the rewards 
bestowed upon the youthful aspirants for honor in works of talent 
and skill, convey about as much pleasure as it is possible for such 
rewards to gi^e. Nor is it only pleasure that is bestowed, there is 
a world of wisdom exhibited in the conception of this Institute. 

We live in a most extraordinary age, marked by great activity 
and independence of mind. One which is marked by the aristocracy 
of birth giving place to that of talent. In whose great movements 
men of large thought, and not men of high birth are the Master 
Spirits. Not only is this eminently characteristic of our own 
country, but it has already begun to overturn the great social 
fabric of the ancient monarchies of Europe. For what do we see at 
the present day ? The great Northern Autocrat doing honor to an 
officer of inferior rank and humble parentage, because, amidst the 
turmoils and perils of the Crimean warfare, he, by his superior 
sagacity, contrived a system of fortification that baffled for a time 
the combined powers of England and France, the name of Todleben 
standing out amidst the din of war with greater prominence, than 
that of even the crowned heads, whose disputes were shaking three 
several thrones. Upon whom now, too, more than upon any single 
mind, do great national enterprises hang ? Why upon a son of 
that race universally despised and persecuted in times past ; against 
whom the most cruel and sanguinary edicts were promulgated 
the great Jewish Banker, Rothschild. Amongst the deaths of the 
great and titled, — who has caused equal emotion, betokening the 
grief of the whole scientific world, with that of Hugh Miller : — ^the 



once humble stone-cutter of Cromarty : but whose latter days saw 
him exalted to the position of the greatest Geologist of England ? 
So that you see, my Mends : without the necessity of multiplying 
examples, that those barriers that once were thrown around the 
mechanic and hedged his way on the road to honor and influence, 
are now removed. And the skilful mechanic is in public estima- 
tion, regarded as of equal if not greater value to the great social 
system, than the man of elegant education and illustrious ancestry. 
Men have learned great facts with regard to the phenomena of 
mind. And instead of regarding the great intellects of the age as 
found only in what are termed the learned professions, they have 
discovered that the same native intelligence that will make an 
eminent merchant, a successful farmer, or a skilful mechanic, is all 
that is requisite to elevate its possessor to a high rank at the Bar, 
in the Pulpit, or in the practice of medicine. Learning, too, is 
requisite in our day to secure eminence in almost every pursuit. 
This is the day of Books. Ours is the period when men embalm in 
the printed page their knowledge for the benefit of others. So that 
if you look around you, upon the eminent, intelligent, influential 
and wealthy citiasens of Philadelphia, you will find in the fore-front, 
mechanics.. Men whose youth was passed in the workship, and 
whose hands were early hardened by using the iron tool. To be a 
mechanic, skilful, inventive and successful, is an honor that I 
would covet more than a Baronetcy. And I would rather stand at 
the head of some great machine-shop directing with my mind the 
hundreds of men, than be a lord of a princely estate, holding in 
vassalage a thousand tenants who labor only to feed and enrich me. 
Another feature in the history of the times that has tended to 
elevate the mechanic, is the benefits conferred by the Mechanic Arts. 
The traveller as he stands beneath the crumbling porticos of ancient 
temples, or walks amid the monuments of the sculptor's skill in the 
galleries of decrepid Italy, or gazes upon the thousand compositions 
of the pencil as they adorn every palace, in these, sees the estimation 
in which the world hold men of genius. As he stands at the foot of 
the lofty. statue of brass or of marble, he beholds too the honor 
which grateful posterity pays to men of mere military greatness. 
But just as the memorial erected to the wisdom, virtue and self- 
sacrifice of the Father of his Country, the immortal Washington, is 
written in the universal prosperity and grand stretch of the United 
States, — in letters of light — ^that are growing daily more brilliant 
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and clear. So the monnments that bear the inscription of the great- 
ness, the skill and the usefulness of the American mechanic, are as 
broad as our common country, and as clearly defined as our rail- 
roads, canals and public and private buildings. When I seek for 
evidence of the estimation in which the skilful mechanic is held, in 
the works that he has wrought. The great difficulty is not to find 
the evidences thereof, but rather to select the few and striking from 
the countless number. The memorials of his greatness and might 
are so universal that the record thereof might be written as was that 
of the great architect, who buried in the crypt of his great cathe- 
dral, merely sought his honor in the surrounding magnificence and 
proportion. The monumental marble securing testimony to his 
greatness, commanding those who would hunt up his memorial to 
look around. " Circumspice." So he that would desire to estimate 
the greatness of the mechanic, has merely to look around. He sees 
it in every building that by the hand of skill has been erected for the 
great purposes of manufacture, trade, commerce, or luxury : adorned 
as it is by the hand of genius. Mere genius herself would never 
leave the imperishable mementoes of her conceptions, if it were not 
for the mallet and chisel of the artisan, the pencil of the artist, and 
the tool of the engraver. We see it at home, in that wondrous 
fascination that has curbed the wildness of Schuylkill's streams and 
taught that river, that for thousands of years only played and frol- 
licked in the sunshine ; — or reclined beneath the shades of the woods 
that gather along the banks, stealthily listening to the breathing of 
the Young Brave's words of love to his dusky mistress, — or lifting 
up her mirrored surface that her beautiful feft-tures might be 
reflected therein, as she dressed herself for her bridal : — ^that there 
was something more for rivers to live and flow for than this, 
(poetical and beautiful as it was). So that we see her educated and 
trained by the hands of mechanical skill, now ministering health, 
cleanliness, and life to a great metropolis. Freely giving her waters, 
to the great industrial enterprises of tho day. Entering our homes 
to provide us with food and means of refreshment and cleanliness. 
Stirring up her native strength to combat with and overcome the 
devouring fire. Sitting with us at our social boards ; affording the 
only native wine of our great county that can be drank with safety. 
Even with her cool ice drops affording refreshment to the lips of 
the fevered and dying. This ! — a greater triumph than even Demos- 
thenes accomplished, when he swayed a Grecian auditory: the 
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Philadelphia mechanic has accomplished I See with what skill he 
has distilled from the dark coal of the mountains the illuminating gas. 
Conveying it to every comer of our cities. Until that which had 
its birth in the dark caverns of the mountain, shines with the lustre 
of one of those stars that give brilliancy and beauty to the night. 
When the early discoverers of our continent stood upon its inland 
heights, they could but see as its future destiny the homes of many 
nations, separated and divided into little principalities and king- 
doms, like the Old World, and, in its unwritten history, records 
of wars and contest. 

** Fur moantains interposed 
** Make enemies of nations, — who bad elie" 
** Like kindred drops, been mingled into one." 

But not 80 has been its history. Simply because the Ameri- 
can mechanic has here assumed the sceptre of power, and tunnel- 
ling the mountains, bridging rivers, and finding his way over 
lonely plains, has bound this vast republic in an iron net work of 
railroads. Pressing too into his service the very power that 
for ages has made -^tna and Vesuvius at once the wonder and 
terror of the fairest lands of Europe ; has bound them to his chariot 
of iron, to bear his goods and person from one end to the other of 
our great and growing confederacy. And, as if this were not a 
suflficient manifestation of his power, to the American mechanic 
belongs the honor of bringing into practical use that great dis- 
covery, that to use the language uttered by me on a previous 
public occasion, "Has caught the very lightning of heaven in 
its rapid flight, tamed its ferocity and trained it in the school of 
art, (until that which shook Mount Sinai to its base, when God 
published his law,) with all the gentleness of a dove submits to be 
controlled by the hand of wisdom, and flies with the rapidity of 
thought to bear his messages," — whose way is soon to be traced 
beneath the deep waters of the great sea, to bind distant and for- 
merly hostile countries in the bond of a common brotherhood. 
When this great work shall be achieved, and the kingdom of peace 
be thus established, upon the brow of the mechanic, (sooty or 
embrowned as it may be,) will deservedly rest the laurels of this 
great victory. The fulfilment, in fact, as far as intercourse is con- 
cerned, of that prophecy that declares, " There shall be no more 
sea." 
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In every valley, beside every water course, in every town, in 
each city, we see the foot-prints of this great living mastodon. To 
it all castes, trades, and professions of men are indebted. Without 
your skill the astronomer would lack the instrument with which 
he sweeps the heavens and searches out and numbers the planets. 
Without your handiwork to the eye of the microscopist, the world 
that peoples a leaf would have been undiscovered, and the ten 
thousand exquisite details of vegetable creation unknown. Without 
your aid, the glorious conceptions of science would die in the brain 
that produced them, or else only be borne down the turbid waters 
of tradition ; so speedily evaporating. For your hands weave 
the canvass, compound the paints, make the chisel, and form 
the presses by which in our day, mind speaks to kindred mind. 
Without your existence, millions of the industrial and laboring 
classes would sit in idleness, and die because there " was no work 
or labor, nor device" on earth more than "in the grave." To 
you monarchs are indebted for their power and grandeur. For 
it is by your skill that the very wool of the sheep becomes 
the rich and costly clothing of men. By your hands the very 
thread of the misshapen and disgusting worm becomes the gar- 
ment of elegance and splendor fit for the adornment of the 
palaces of nobles. By your hand the beautiful dyes that lie con- 
cealed in the hard wood and dull earth, are extracted until they 
rival the beauty of, and claim the palm with, — ^that glorious color 
that adorns the curtains that veil the palace of the King of day. 
Your chemistry compounds his ammunition, and your strong and 
brawny arms forge and temper his deadliest weapons. Without the 
skill of modem mechanics, modern royalty itself would be but a 
delusion. Oh ! my friends, there was nothing that the great 
Autocrat of Russia did, which evidenced his superiority over his 
fellow monarchs, more than that, when their time was wasted in 
courtly ceremonies, parades and childish amusements, he put on 
his workman's garb, and in the ship-yard at Potsdam, learned how 
to be king by first learning how to be a mechanic, and prepared 
his head for the crown by first inuring his hand to clutch the 
hammer. The glory of our city too, is not, that we have " fields of 
the cloth gold" upon which to lavish the ransom of a province : but 
that we can point to those great manufactories, where victories are 
gained over the inert masses of nature, and those great machines 
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are produced which do what armies never did } — enrich and beau- 
tify the land through which they take their triumphal march. 

But let me utter another thought. It would seem that some of 
the greatest inventions and discoveries of the day, — ^those that are 
producing the greatest change in, and modification of society, 
are not new. Old brains worked them out. They were conceived 
long ago. Yet they never benefited mankind, but lay hidden like 
the undiscovered gold in California. The traveller tells us, that 
among the curiosities of the Tower of London, amidst its ancient 
weapons of warfare, is found a revolving fire-arm similar in con- 
struction to Colt's pistol. Now why did that and a thousand other 
such inventions remain unknown year after year ? Does any man 
ask why ? Let him go down to the Ledger office, and there he 
will see a machine not half as big as an old knight's horse, and will 
not have as much brass about it as one of our politicians carries in 
his face : taking up long sheets of pure white paper and rolling it 
out all speckled and spotted. And there you will see the secret of 
the value of modem mechanical genius. It is that we are reaping 
the benefit of Faust's great invention. It is that we have a press, 
whose mind seems to be ubiquitous, and whose voice seems to 
reach every ear in this great community. So that through it the 
mechanic can at once make the world know of his inventions and 
his skill, and cause all civilized mankind to be sharers in the bene- 
fits conferred. No space nor distance curtailing its powers. For 
the humble mechanic far oflF upon the borders of our frozen lakes 
in the north : may invent and construct the machine that will grind 
the cane of the warm fields of the sunny south : and without even 
leaving the hills that he loves so much, convey all its benefits to the 
brethren for whose wealth and prosperity his more active brain 
has been at work, — through the daily press. Destroy that ! Blot it 
as an institution of our country out of existence 1 Let there be no 
daily press 1 And at once, one of the great springs of power will be 
found to be broken, and the great world of mind stand still to rust 
all the impetus and power that now moves it onward gone ! There 
is no class of men who should cherish with greater jealousy and 
determination a free press, than American mechanics and inventors. 

Nor will I let this opportunity pass, without remarking upon 
the peculiarly elevated position which many mechanical pursuits 
occupy in this land of Freedom. If you visit the capitals of Europe, 
the palaces of the kings with their works of art, their picture 
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galleries, and their gardens are the objects of attraction. When the 
traveller wends his way to our own ; amidst all its public buildings, 
he sees none that surpasses in elegance, design and largeness of 
area, that temple erected to preserve unforgotten the memorials of 
American genius, — ^the Patent office. Within its niches and on its 
shelves to have placed one model of an invention that tends to add 
to the wealth, the comfort and the convenience of man, or to save 
and protect life, is, I conceive, as great an honor as to be buried 
amidst the shadows of Westminster's hoary Fane. Yet this is open 
to your ambition. In other great cities the palaces of men who 
have inherited their honors, — who boast themselves of what their 
ancestors did, — whose coats of arms keep in remembrance some 
acts of the past, — sometimes a scurvy one at that, — often no greater 
than the butchery of a wild boar, the murdering of a poor Turk, 
or the slaying of the bleating doe. Not so with us ! — We have 
houses built and being builded, of princely extent ; for the occupancy 
of men who a few years since wielded the hammer, or worked in 
the shop. Of whom, did you demand their pedigree, could say, " My 
mother was one of the noblest beings of God's creation, she loved 
her Saviour, and taught me to read the Bible." Do you want a 
better pedigree than that ? Go to Lowell, and then tell me if in any 
city of Europe you can find females of greater beauty, intelligence 
and refinement than are found among its factory girls. Happy is 
the man I say that finds a wife among them. For she is but a 
realization of the exquisite portrait drawn by the hand of that great 
Royal painter, Solomon. 

" Who can find a virtuous woman ? for her price is far above 
rubies. 

The heart of her husband doth safely trust in her, so that he 
shall have no need of spoil. 

She will do him good and not evil all the days of her life. 

She seeketh wool and flax, and worketh willingly with her hands. 

She is like the merchants' ships ; she bringeth her food from afar. 

She riseth also while it is yet night, and giveth meat to her house- 
hold, and a portion to her maidens. 

She considereth a field, and buyeth it; with the fruit of her 
hands she planteth a vineyard. 

She girdeth her loins with strength, and strengtheneth her arms. 

She perceiveth that her merchandize is good ; her candle goeth 
not out by night. 
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She layeth her hands to the spindle, and her hands hold the 
distaff. 

She stretcheth ont her hands to the poor; yea, she reacheth 
forth her hands to the needy. 

She is not afraid of .the snow for her household ; for all her 
household are clothed with scarlet. 

She maketh herself coverings of tapestry ; her clothing is purple 
and silk. 

Her husband is known in the gates, when he sitteth among the 
Elders of the land. 

She maketh the fine linen, and selleth it ; and deliyereth girdles 
unto the the merchant; Strength and Honor are her clothing; 
and she shall rejoice in time to come. 

She openeth her mouth with wisdom, and in her tongue is the 
law of kindness. 

She looketh well to the ways of her household, and eateth not 
the bread of idleness. 

Her children rise up, and call her blessed ; her husband also, 
and he praiseth her. 

Many Daughters have done virtuously, but thou hast excelled 
them all. 

Favor is deceitful, and beauty is vain, but a woman that 
feareth the Lord, she shall be praised. 

Give her of the fruit of her hands, and let her ovm works praise 
her in the gates." 

A mechanic I The time was when the lips of gentility curled at 
the name. His hands were too rough for kid gloves — ^his form too 
solid for spindle legged chairs, but the world has been better 
taught. The mechanic is now honored. 

One of the most elegant and gifted of modem Poets has not felt 
his pen degraded as he sang of the Mechanic's toils. Longfellow 
leaving this exquisite production : 

THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 

Under a spreading chestnut tree 

The village smithy stands ; 
The smith, a mighty man is he. 

With large and sinewy hands ; 
And the muscles of his brawny arms 

Are strong as iron bands./ 
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His hair is crisp, and black, and long, 

His face is like the tan, 
His brow is wet with honest sweat, 

He earns what e'er he can. 
And looks the whole world in the face. 

For he owes not any man. 

Week in, week ont, from mom till night 
You can hear his bellows blow ; 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow. 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell. 
When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from school 

Look in at the open door ; 
They love to see the flaming forge. 

And hear the bellows roar. 
And catch the burning sparks that fly 

Like chaff from a threshing floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the church, 

And sits among his boys ; 
He hears the parson pray and preach. 

He hears his daughter's voice 
Singing in the village choir. 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her mother's voice. 

Singing in Paradise I 
He needs must think of her once more 

How in the grave she lies ; 
And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 

A tear out of his eyes. 

Toiling — ^rejoicing — sorrowing. 

Onward through life he goes, 
Each morning sees some task began, 

Each evening sees its close ; 
Something attempted, something done. 

Has earned a night's repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou has taught I 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought ; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Each burning deed and thought. 
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But lastly let me not fail to remind you that there is one in- 
fluence to which you are indebted more than any other, for your 
position and prospects, — an influence upon which depends the 
purity, the prosperity, nay, — ^the very existence of our Republic, — 
an influence with which we are blessed more than any land under 
heaven, an influence that is as enlightening to the mind as well as 
sanctifying to the heart ; I mean the influence of the Bible. A Book 
that when it gives a history of the great incarnate God — Jehovah 
clothed in flesh — ^tells us that he was a Carpenter — Nor do we con- 
ceive that it was without meaning, that we have accorded, (bearing 
as it does upon the perfection of the objects of industry and manu- 
facture,) "that his coat was without seam woven from the top 
throughout," so that to conclude with the eloquent language of 
Melville. 

We fear, says he, that the intellectual benefits of scriptural know- 
ledge are well nigh entirely overlooked, and that in the efforts to 
raise the standard of mind, there is little or no recognition of the 
mighty principle, that the Bible outweighs ten thousand Encyclo- 
pedias. For of all the boons which God has bestowed upon this 
apostate and orphaned creation, we are bound to say that the 
Bible is the noblest and most precious. We bring not into com- 
parison with this illustrious donation, the glorious sunlight nor the 
rich sustenance which is poured forth from the store-house of the 
earth, nor that existence itself which allows us — ^the dust — ^to soar 
into companionship with angels. The Bible is the development of 
man's immortality, which informs him how he may move off trium- 
phantly from a contracted and temporary scene, and grasp destinies 
of unbounded splendor. Eternity his lifetime and Infinity his home. 
It is the record that tells us that this rebellious section of God's un- 
limited empire is not excluded from our Maker's compassion ; but 
that the creatures who moved upon its surface, though they have 
barely sepulchred in corruption the magnificence of their natures, 
are yet so dear in their ruin to Him who first formed them that he 
hath bowed down the heavens in order to open their graves 1 Oh 
you have only to think what a change would pass over the aspect 
of our race, if the Bible were suddenly withdrawn and all remem- 
brance of it swept away, and you arrive at some faint notion of 
the worth of the Bible. Take from Christendom the Bible, and 
you have taken the moral chart by which alone its population can 
be guided. Ignorant of the nature of God ; and only guessing at 
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their own immortalitj, the tens of thousand would be as mariners 
tossed on a wide ocean, withont a pole star, and without a compass. 
It were to mantle the earth with a more than Egyptian darkness ; 
it were to dry up the fountains of human happiness it were to 
take the tides out of our waters and leave them stagnant, and the 
stars from our heavens and leave them in sack cloth, and the verdure 
from our vallies, and leave them in barrenness ; it were to make the 
present all, and the ftiture all hopelessness, the maniac's revelry and 
then the fiend's imprisonment, if you could annihilate that precious 
volume which tells us of God and of Christ and unveils immortality, 
and instructs in duty and woos to glory. Such is the Bible, dear 
to the working man, the Charter of his right, the illuminator of his 
mind, the purifier of his affections; prize it my young friends 1 
study it 1 prize it as ye are mortal beings, for it leads to a higher 
world and a grander sphere. Prize it as engaged in daily pursuit 
and labor; for it exhibits God as the great Master builder of 
this outer universe, whose unrivalled skill and wisdom is seen in 
the formation of the flower, and the throat of the woodland warbler, 
as much as in the creation of this great system, and the hanging of 
the world in unmeasured space. Prize it then, for thus " it giveth 
understanding to the simple.'' 

Allow me to congratulate the successful competititors in the 
reception of their premiums, the founders of this society in its 
propitious birth, and the public itself in a new instrumentality to 
foster youthful industry and genius. In all the future of Phila- 
delphia may this Institute stand prominent among its most popular 
and useful corporations. 



Report of the First Exhibition of the Pennsylvania 
Institute, by the Committee on Exhibition. 

Henry H. Eelley, GJiairman. 

The first exhibition of the Pennsylvania Institute, held at " Con- 
cert Hall," from May 4th to 9th, inclusive, has now drawn to a 
close ; and the Committee on Exhibition, on presenting this, their 
first report, have the satisfaction to state, that it has realized their 
most sanguine anticipations of success, to the institution, depositors 
and the public. This being the first attempt at a public display, 
and the Society yet in its infancy, the Committee on Exhibition 
were in doubt as to the success of so great an undertaking, labor- 
log as they were under several disadvantages. The Association 
being a new one, and the public not aware of its existence, or 
acquainted with its rules and regulations, it was deprived of the 
display, which one known to the artizans and mechanics would have 
called forth, although some 10,000 circulars were distributed pre- 
vious to the opening of the exhibition. 

In reference to the Hall, we would remark, that Mr. Andrews, 
the lessee, o£Fered it at a very moderate rent, and afforded every 
facility and attention to promote our prosperity. 

The deposits to the exhibition amounted to nearly two thousand, 
the greater portion of which were from persons under the age of 
twenty-five years. 

Among the deposits, we cannot overlook the contributions from 
the pupils of Girard College, Philadelphia School of Design for 
Women, the Central High School, and the various Public Schools 
of our city. 

In the management of the exhibition, the Committee were assisted 
by a very attentive and careful Committee of Arrangement, who 
made every effort to arrange the goods to the best advantage, 
that the Judges and visitors might have an opportunity to examine 
the articles in the most favorable manner. 

The Committee on Exhibition adopted a rule, to be observed by 
the invoice clerks, that no article should be entered for competition 
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with the name cf the maker or depositor attached ; which regulation 
was adhered to as far as possible, in some cases, however, the name 
had been printed or painted on, previous to admission. This rule, 
we think, is a good one, as it gives to all an equal and impartial 
examination by the Judges. 

The exhibition being open but six days, it was scarcely possible 
to examine and report upon all the article with that care and 
attention which they merited ; we would therefore state, that 
should any specimen have been overlooked, a communication, 
addressed to the Committee on Ingenuity and Design, would be 
most cheerfully received, and the error corrected. 

To the public press of Philadelphia, we return our sincere thanks, 
for the many complimentary notices given our institution. 

We are also under many obligations to his Honor the Mayor, 
Kichard Yaux, for the interest manifested in our behalf, both by his 
presence, and an efficient police force sent to assist in our arrange- 
ments, and the safety of our goods. 

The following is the list of the awards : 



The Judges appointed to examine the Articles and Specimens, 
would report and recommend the following Premiums. 

L 3 Stoves and 3 Ventilators, by Andrew Kalcabb, age 
19 years. For superiority of Workmanship. 

2d Premium, 

35. 2 Tobacco Cutters, by G. W. Vanhorn, age 24 years. 

Sd Premium. 

255. 6 Specimens of Graining on Wood, by John Pinkbrton, 
age 22 years. The Specimens of Bird's-eye Maple 
and Rosewood, are worthy of a 
' Sd Premium. 

257. 1 Mosaic Marble Chess Table, made and deposited by E. 
Young, age 24 years. A beautiful and well executed 
specimen. 

9id Premium. 
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268. 1 Mystic Clock, by Jaoob Elson, age 18 years. An iage- 
Dions piece of mechanism. 

2d Premium. 

265. 1 Pair Yenetian Blinds, by William Prookford, age 20 
years. Neatly made and painted. 

Zd Premium, 

51L 1 Side of Russet Bridle Leather, by P. Farrell, age 17 
years. Well dressed and finished. 

2d Premium^ 

760. Wreath of Seeds, by Miss Catharine Phimpi, age 22 
years. Composed of various kind of seeds, beauti- 
fully, and tastefully arranged. 

\st Premium. 

762. Vase and Basket of Paper Flowers, by Miss Emma 
Allen, age 14 years. 

2d Premium. 

765. Frame of Worsted Embroidery, by Fanny G. Elliott, 
under 25 years. 

\Bt Premium. 

772. 3 Baskets of Wax Fruit, by Anna H. Smith, age 21 

years. 

2d Premium^ 

773. 1 Hair Wreath, by Lucy A. Morris, age 16 years. 

\8t Premium. 

774. Woollen Crochet Shawl, by Anna Wbightman, age 14 

years. 

3 J Premium. 

786. A Table Cover of Tufted Embroidery, by Miss Johnson, 
age 20 years. 

2d Premium. 

793. Zephyr Crochet Shawl, by Susie Morton, age 15 years. 

2d Premium^ 

794. Ticather Ornamented Work Basket, by M. Thorn, age 16 

years. 

2d Premium. 
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795. Piano Cover, by Miss Emily P. Bockwell, age 22 years. 

" 2d Premium. 

796. Case of Bead Work, by N. B. Kneass, Jr., age 18 years. 

Entirely blind, and a day pnpil of the Blind Institute. 
A number of the articles exhibit considerable inge- 
nuity in design and execution. 

lat Premium. 

797. Leather Ornamented Work Box, by Miss Lydia Robert, 

age 23 years. 

2d Premium, 

802. Bed Quilt, by Miss Adelaide Montmoun, age IT years. 

let Premium, 

807. Silk Patch Work Quilt, by Caroline Mather, age 18 
years. 

Bd Premium. 

811. Shetland Wool Shawl, by Sally Cungsr, age 14 years. 
A beautiful piece of work, and very neatly and taste- 
fully made. 

1st Premium, 

1435. Shell Basket, by Miss E. Flint. 

Ist Premium. 

784, Papier Mache Wash Stand and Toilet Pails, by Francis 
V. Dick, age 19 years. 

2d Premium. 

809. 1 Case Moleskin Hats, by Oeoroe E. Corry, age 18 
years. 

2d Premium. 

1014. 1 Lot of Plaster and Wax Designs for Casting, by De- 
catur M. Birmingham, age IT years. These articles 
deposited by a lad only six months at the business, 
are specially worthy of notice, as exhibiting great 
originality of design, and merit in execution. 

1st Premium. 
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1021. 2 Specimens of Wood Engraving, by Mathias R. Long- 
AOBE, age 21 years. Executed in a very superior 
manner. 

2d Premium. 

1023. 256 Specimens of Ohemicals, prepared by Jas. F. Magee, 
age 23 years, pupil of Pro£ Jas. C. Booth. This 
collection is well worthy of commendation, as evincing 
much application, industry and skill. The neat man- 
ner in which they were arranged, and labelled in the 
symbolic language, was the subject of general remark. 

let Premium. 

1030. Embossing Dies and Loop Box, by E. M'Laughlin. 
age 22 years. 

2d Premium^ 

1035. Sculptured Marble Dog, by L. P. Dowling, age 17 
years. 

2d Premium. 

127L Map of Africa, by W. K. Hilliabd, age 11 years. 

Zd Premium. 

1354. Map of Spain, France and Portugal, by Edward S. 
Stokes, age 15 years. 

2d Premium. 



Oirard College. 

1269. Landscape Drawing, by Chas W. Raphttn, 

Ist Premium. 

Marine View, by George Hall. 

2d Premium,. 

Mechanical Drawing, by RiOHb E. Overdeer. 

Zd Premium^ 

The above were executed by Pupils under 16 years of age. 
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Zane Street Grammar School. 

132L Map of Spain, France and Portugal, by John Lang, age 
15 years. 

Sd Premium, 

1331. Map of Great Britain, by H. C. Roberts, age 14 years. 

2d Premium. 

1414. 1 Mono^cbromatic Drawing, by Miss Emma C. Bradbury, 
age 20 years. 

2d Premium. 



Mom*oe Grammar School. 

1468. Map of Mexico, Guatamala and West Indies, by J. H. 
Bradley, age 13 years. 

Sd Premium. 



Hancock Grammar SchooL 

1284. Map of Soatb America, by J. M. Sohofield, age 15 
years. 

2d Premium^ 



Coates Street Grammar School. 

1289. Map of France, Spain and Portugal, by Robt. K. Lovett, 
age 15 years.. 

Sd Premium. 



Central High SchooL 

1469. Yertical Section of Steam Engine, by D. Hinkle, age 

2d Premium. 

1470. Landscape Drawing, by J. A. L. Grand, age 

Sd Premium. 

1471. Figure executed in Crayon, by J. RrDGELY, age 

Ist Premium. 
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Fhiladelpliia School of Design for Women. 

The display by the Pupils of the Philadelphia School of Design 
for Women, (an Institution incorporated in 1853,) was in every 
way creditable. The Designs for Wall Paper elicited the approba- 
tion of visitors, and the Judges composed of "gentlemen thoroughly 
acquainted with this branch, have recommended awards to be given 
therefor. 

For Engraving on Wood, the Judges would have made awards, 
but the pupils preferred to wait until the next Exhibition, as they 
confidently expect to be able to produce work of a superior descrip- 
tion. 

The very large and varied display of the Elementary Classes of 
this School, composed of Drawings in Pencil and Crayon, of Land- 
scapes, Flowers, Scroll and Arabesque work. Animals, &c., entitle 
this Institution to special mention, and in our estimation it ^nks 
as the first Industrial Art Institution in this country. 

There being only one specimen of Block Cutting on exhibition, 
the Judges did not feel at liberty to award any premium, but they 
express their gratification at this display of female ingenuity and 
skill. 

1473. Fawn's Head, in Crayon, by Mias Jonbs. 

let Premium. 

1474. Landscape in Crayon, by Miss Tale. 

2d Premium. 

1475. Cottage Scenery, two pieces, in Pencil, by Miss E. W. 

HOEFUOK. 

3(Z Premium. 

Paper Hangings. 

Fbom School of Design. 

1481. Design for Hall Paper, No. 1, by Miss Margaret 

Peddle. 

let Premium. 

1482. Design for Wall Paper, No. 2, by Miss Dales. 

2d Premium. 
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1483. Design for Wall Paper, No. 8, by Miss Margaret 
Peddle. 

Bd Premium, 

North-West Grammar SchooL 

1460. 1 Mono-chromatic Drawing, by Miss Wardle, age 11 
years. 

^d Premium. 

1386. 1 Mono-chromatic Drawing, by Miss Rachel R. Scott, 
age 13 years. 

Ist Premium. 

1420. Map of North America, by Miss F. Steman, age 15 years. 

1«^ Premium. 

1397. Map of France, Spain and Portugal, by Augustus R. 
Phillips, age 15 years. 

2d Premium. 

1379. Map of Michigan and Wisconsin, by Jas. F. B. Weaver, 
age 15 years. 

Zd Premium. 

North-East Grammar SchooL 

1410. 1 Mono-chromatic Drawing, by Miss EuzA Fry, age 14 
years. 

let Premium. 

Miscellaneous. 

1342. Specimen of Ornamental Printing and Painting, by Saml. 
Spackman, Jr., age IT years. 

2d Premium. 

1375. Girl and Dog, in Crayon, by Julia D. Elder, age 13 
years. 

2d Premium. 

1446. 4 Oil Paintings, by Miss Helen Moore, age IT years. 
All well executed. The group " Children and Dog 
is worthy of a 

let Premium. 
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1447. Heads in India Ink, by Luoibn G. Florance, age 11 
years. 

2d Premium, 



Penmanship. 

1478. Specimen of Penmanship, by D. Edgar Wyand. For 

lettering, spacing and flourishing. 

Is^ Premium^ 

1479. Specimen of Penmanship, by John J. Hargdon. 

2d Premium. 

1480. Specimen of Penmanship, by Edwd. C. Mitchell. 

3eZ Premium, 



Oil Paintings, &;c. 

1359. Portrait of Imogene, by G. W. Petit, age 18 years. 

Ist Premium. 

1338. Lady Reading, by Miss Kate V. McDonald, age 21 
years. 

2d Premium. 

1300. Landscape, by Miss Ella C. Hott, age 24 years. 

2c? Premium. 

1383. Specimens of Advertising Show Cards, by Robt. Steele, 
age 21 years. 

2d Premium. 

1274. 1 Pen and Ink Drawing, Duke of Wellington, by D. R. 
Knight. 

2d Premium. 

1345. Sepia Drawing, Pastoral Scene, by Henry C. Bispham, 
age 14 years. Evincing talent of no common order. 

2d Premium. 

The judges, before closing their report, would mention a few of 
the numerous and ornamental articles which gave so much attraction 
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id the Exhibition, but being manufactured by other than amateurs 
and apprentices were deprived of competition and award. The 
most prominent of these was the display of Messrs. Archer, War- 
ner, Miskey & Go,, at the northern part of the hall, consisting of 
chandeliers, gas fixtures, bronzes, &c., which claimed the admiration 
of all who inspected them. The design and ingenuity displayed in 
these fabrics will compare favorably with the Parisian style, and 
outrival anything of the kind made in this country. Each chan- 
delier was decorated with scroll and antique ornaments, garlands 
of flowers, vines, and devices of an emblematical character. A 
peculiar as well as an ingenious feature in the chandeliers, was the 
soft, but yet brilliant light which diffused itself around without 
seeming to come from any particular burner, a great achievement 
in this particular branch of manufacture. Another very important 
matter not overlooked by the judges, was the gilding of the orna- 
ments, which they consider as the very height of perfection in the 
Art ; one that is paid so little attention to among artisans generally, 
and which adds so much to the beauty and utility of the article. 

There were a number of bronzes on exhibition ; upon each piece 
of which was stamped the mark of symmetry, elegance and 
proportion, which equal anything in the line imported. 

The judges were delighted with the Steam Engine, (deposited 
by Messrs. List & Davis, from their manufactory in West Phila- 
delphia,) which might be termed "Multum in Parvo," being of 
four horse power and occupying a space three feet square. The 
vibratory motion which commonly attaches itself to an engine of 
nhis power was entirely wanting, although placed upon the hollow 
foundation, of which the staging was composed. 

They also noted the elegant finish and proportion of this engine, 
and congratulate Messrs. L. & D. upon their success in winning 
the admiration of so many. 

The judges would call particular attention to the display of 
Silver Ware manu&ctured by Wm. Wilson & Son, and Conrad 
Bard & Son. 

The display of Photographs and Daguerreotypes by Messrs. 
Richards, Mc Glees, Oermon, Rehn and Dinmore, was very credit- 
able wid worthy the attention of the public. 
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Upon "Palmer's Patent Limb" the judges cannot comment, as 
the "medal display" attached to this case of ingenuity, bore wit- 
ness to its great merits and world-wide celebrity. 

In the branch of Mathematical and Philosophical Apparatus, 
the collection from J, W. Queen, and McAllister db Brother, was 
such as to elicit the admiration of all. Their goods having been 
taken from their shelves without any state of preparation, were 
such as would do credit to any exhibition. 

Dufrene^s Collection of Plaster Casts and Designs, attracted 
much attention, and the " Flying Mercury" was noted for its fine 
proportion and exact balance. 

The specimens of Stained Glass manufactured by Rafael Montes 
de Oca, are equal, if not superior to any heretofore exhibited in 
this country. During the exhibition they attracted much attention, 
particularly a window in the French style, termed, "Ze quatre 
gendre reunie,^^ and one in the style of Louis XIV., not only 
for its elaborate design, but for the beautiful combination and 
brightness of coloring. This artist is deserving of patronage from 
the lovers of this beautiful art. 

The specimens of Marble Statuary and Reliefs, were finely exe- 
cuted, and Messrs. Moore and Waterhouse deserve the highest 
praise for the display they made in this branch of the art. 

The judges, in making their eicaminations, were delighted with 
the sewing machines deposited by Charles Parham, which appeared 
to attract unusual attention from the ladies and others, they regret 
however, that other manufacturers did not exhibit, as by that 
means the public would have been enabled to decide as to the merits 
of the various kinds now in use. 

We would call especial attention also to the fine specimens of 
Machine Carved Block Letters, deposited by William C. Murphy. 
The letters are so constructed as to be attached or detached at 
pleasure, and are suitable for wood or stone. They present a bold 
and beautiful appearance, being neatly painted and polished, and 
are unaffected by the weather. 
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